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one can hear the mocking laughter of the gods!
I could say nothing to such paltry affected
nonsense. Politician-like Wyndham showed me
how the wind of popular feeling blew, and I
recognised that my efforts were in vain.

There is no fellow-feeling among English
men of letters; in fact they hold together less
than any other class and, by himself, none of
them wished to help a wounded member of the
flock. I had to tell Sir Ruggles Brise that I had
failed.

I have been informed since that if I had
begun by asking Thomas Hardy, I might have
succeeded. I knew Hardy; but never cared
greatly for his talent. I daresay if I had had
nothing else to do I might have succeeded in
some half degree. But all these two years I was
extremely busy and anxious; the storm clouds
in South Africa were growing steadily darker
and my attitude to South African affairs was
exceedingly unpopular in London. It seemed
to me vitally important to prevent England
from making war on the Boers. I had to aban-
don the attempt to get Oscar's sentence short-
ened, and comfort myself with Sir Ruggles
Brise's assurance that he would be treated with
the greatest possible consideration.

Still, my advocacy had had a good effect.

Oscar himself has told us what the kindness